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THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE: ITS EVLL 

INFLUENCE UPON MUSIC. 

By G. A. Macfaeeen. 

I have elsewhere said what I am now about to 
say, and I will repeat it again and again in private, 
and in public when and wherever I may find oppor- 
tunity : for I cannot hope that the protest of one 
feeble individual — nay, that the conviction of one 
generation — may be able to uproot an evil whose 
growth has been unchecked and even fostered for 
more than a century and a half. The Italian Ian 
guage has been, and is, a most baneful influence to 
music, affecting its production, its performance, and 
its effect. 

The repetition of this manifest truth would be 
vain were there not still unadduced facts and argu- 
ments to support it. First among these may be 
cited the notable case of Handel's operas. These 
are cast in a form that limited the workings of the 
mighty genius of the master, and allowed no play 
to its higher attributes. Entirely without choruses 
— for the simple pieces of four-part harmony with 
which some of them conclude are scarcely to be 
classed under this definition in its general accept- 
ance — his operas presented no field for the exercise 
of his boundless contrapuntal resources, by whose 
means, and by his almost unique power of choral 
distribution, he wrought the gigantic effects for 
which he is pre-eminent, and by which, more than 
by anything else, he is rendered immortal. Consist- 
ing exclusively, or very nearly so, of airs that em- 
body no dramatic action, and, in many instances, 
constructed with the object rather of executive dis- 
play than of poetical expression, his operas gave 
the rarest opportunity for that wonderful power of 
characterization, and that unsurpassable felicity of 
verbal declaration which particularly make his per- 
sonages and the words they utter to live before the 
hearer. Based upon subjects that are entirely un- 
sympathetic to our times, and constructed upon 
principles that are totally uncongenial to our stage, 
his operas will never, and can never, be performed 
again ; the revival, as an antiquarian curiosity, of 
Giulio Cesare, in 1787, was, and will be, the last 
occasion of the complete representation of any one 
of them, and a large mass of the labours of one of 
the greatest, and, perhaps, the very grandest of 
musicians, wrought at a period of life when men's 
abilities are at the strongest, are obsolete and vir- 
tually lost to the world for ever. The exceptional 
performance of some very few detached single 
pieces from these works in no degree invalidates 
what has here been urged, but proves only how 
countless is the loss from among which these price- 
less fragments have been rescued. Now, Handel 
wrote his operas in subservience to a fashion which 
set in but two or three years before his first coming 
to this country : a fashion for affecting to believe 
that the Italian language was better fitted than any 
other for the purposes of music, and for affecting to 
admire performances in the Italian tongue above any 
in the vernacular of the nation. This fashion was 



founded, as many fashions are, upon falsehood. To 
wit : the first and highest element in vocal music is 
the general expression and minute declamation of the 
words. This element is a nullity with an audience 
by whom the words to which music is set are not 
familiarly and habitually spoken, and thus, and only 
thus, fully understood ; and no language is, there- 
fore, so good for the most important of all musical 
purposes as the native language of the people before 
whom it is performed. It was, then, to this gross 
falsehood of fashion, this lie against all sense and 
reason, this perfidy against pure art and undistorted 
nature, Handel sacrificed the best years of his man- 
hood. Let us note how he was addressed by Aaron 
Hill, the dramatist, when he first produced before 
the public his compositions, to English words, of 
Esther and Acis and Galatea ; and let us remember 
that it was this Aaron Hill who, having taken the 
Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket upon speculation, 
after the failure of the performances given there by 
Van Brugh and Congreve, engaged the master to 
compose for his establishment Minaldo, his first 
Italian opera for London, for which he, Hill, framed 
the libretto. Thus writes he : — 

" To Me. Handel. 

"December 5, 1732. 

" Sib,— I ought sooner to have returned you my hearty thanks 
for the silver ticket which has carried the obligations further than 
to myself ; for my daughters are both such lovers of musick, that 
it is hard to say which of them is most capable of being charmed 
by the compositions of Mr. Handel. 

" Having this occasion of troubling you with a letter, I cannot 
forbear to tell you the earnestness of my wishes, that, as you have 
made such considerable steps towards it already, you would let us 
owe to your inimitable genius the establishment of musick upon a 
foundation of good poetry, where the excellence of the sound 
should be no longer dishonoured by the poorness of the sense it is 
chained to. 

"My meaningis, that you would be resolute enough to deliver us 
from our Italian bondage, and demonstrate that English is soft 
enough for opera when composed by poets who know how to dis- 
tinguish the sweetness of our tongue from the strength of it, 
where the last is less necessary. 

" I am of opinion that male and female voices may be found in 
this kingdom capable of everything that Is requisite ; and I am 
sure a species of dramatic opera might be invented that, by recon- 
ciling reason and dignity with musick and fine machinery, would 
charm the ear and hold fast the heart together. 

" I am so much a stranger to the nature of your present engage- 
ments, that if what I have said should not happen to be so prac- 
ticable as I conceive it, you will have the goodness to impute it to 
the zeal with which I wish you at the head of a design as solid and 
imperishable as your musick and memory. — I am, Sir, your most 
obliged and most obedient servant, 

"A. Hill." 

The practical answer to this letter is the series of 
English oratorios and secular cantatas through which 
the name and the genius of Handel are universally 
known. 

Let us step forward in history, and turn to 
another country, there to find Mozart most anxiously 
desiring to set music to his own German language. 
His biographies, confirmed by his correspondence, 
amply testify to this. His remarkable power to 
fulfil his desire whenever he had the most rare 
chance, is shown in the too few examples of German 
songs which good fortune, breaking through the 
fog of fallacy and bad taste, enabled him to produce. 
By reason of the court prejudice of Vienna against 
the language of the land, his two German operas 
were composed for minor theatres, adapted to the 
capabilities of inferior singers, and set to books 
which were written by men unpractised in operatic 
construction. Had his natural wish more frequently 
been gratified, had his more important and more 
regularly formed works been set to the words of his 
native speech, they perhaps could not have been 
better — it is impossible to suppose that the music of 
Mozart could have been better than it is — but they 
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certainly would have been better understood, and 
might, doubtless, have been produced with greater 
pleasure to their author. 

Advancing yet a generation further, let us note 
the struggles of Weber against the Italian opera of 
his day, and lament that, whether his opponent was 
Morlacohi in Dresden, or Spontini in Berlin, his best 
efforts were sorely hindered, if they could not be 
frustrated, by the ever poisonous working of the 
Italian predilections of his time. 

The greatness of these three instances throws into 
insignificance the innumerable others that might be 
brought forward of musicians whose thoughts have 
been perverted, or whose efforts have been thwarted 
by the compulsion to defer, or even to succumb to 
Italian supremacy. Let us consider, now, the in- 
fluence of this language upon the performance of 
works which have been written in spite and through 
the midst of its antagonism. 

First, then, as regards the singers. The majority 
of those who now-a-days present themselves at the 
Italian theatres in London are Germans, or Swedish, 
or French, or American, or English, or in some other 
way foreign to the manner born of the text they 
have to enunciate. Our experience of foreigners' 
speaking English affords signal proof that, however 
they may master the dictionary and the grammar of 
a language, it seems all but impracticable, since it 
is all but unexampled, for a stranger to a country to 
utter its speech with the accent and inflexion of a 
native. Turn we from the range of our foreign 
acquaintances, who may have no object in speaking 
our language but to make themselves generally un- 
derstood, when asking for their common necessities, 
to those French, Italian, and German actors and 
actresses who have of late years appeared upon the 
English stage, and we shall call to mind that these 
talented artists have one and all failed to make their 
English sound like that of their companions in their 
performances, and that they have been more or less 
impeded in their impersonations by having to con- 
tend with an assumed form of utterance. In like 
manner the greater number of the vocalists, and 
nearly all the best of them, who sing in Italian to 
London hearers, have the embarrassment, and make 
the consequent shortcomings of contending with 
an acquired, and, therefore, to them unnatural 
language. To judge from the practice of a large 
number of these, and of nearly all the private 
singers who study under the best esteemed Italian 
teachers, it would be fair and right to denounce the 
Italian language as eminently, nay, pre-eminently 
bad for music ; and this because it appears to induce 
a habit of false musical phrasing, and of violating 
one of the most obvious and simple laws of musical 
expression. Every one knows, for instance, that 
the note following an appoggiatura should be un- 
accented, and that the whole stress of the phrase 
should be thrown upon the leading note itself ; but 
English vocalists, who sing Italian, commonly give 
emphasis to a final, instead of a penultimate note, 
and strongly accentuate the second instead of the 
first syllable of such words as " mio," " padre," 
" core ;" if, in cases like the last, they do not substi- 
tute an "a" for the " e," in order, apparently, to 
give extra force to their false rendering of the 
musical requirements. Had these very persons to 
close a phrase with such words as " father," 
" loving," " tender," their natural habit of speech 
would compel them to give the stronger accent to 



the note set to the first syllable, because they would 
feel, even more than they would know, the gross im- 
propriety of placing it upon the second, and thus 
the sound would be served by the sense, and mu- 
sical truth would be induced by the influence of its 
handmaid, language. 

All disinterested persons must pity singers, artists, 
and amateurs, who are fettered by fashion to the in- 
superable disadvantage of an unaccustomed tongue ; 
while they pity, however,, they cannot but in some 
degree contemn those who do not exert their will to 
break their bonds. What must be felt, however, for 
the composers whose works are perverted in their 
meaning, and materially altered in their effect, by 
the substitution of words of other sound, and often 
of other sense, for those to which the music was 
set ! One might forgive this paramount injustice to 
a musician under either of two circumstances. 
Firstly, were the so-called translation into the 
native language of the executant, who would then 
be enabled to invest its performance with such, 
natural impulse as is incompatible with the enun- 
ciation of a strange tongue ; secondly, were the 
text rendered into the native language of the au- 
dience, who would thus be enabled more thoroughly 
to apprehend the musical purport than is possible 
through the aid of the English side of an opera 
libretto, or even through the preparatory help of 
school education. Let us try to suppose what would 
be the effect of Elijah or the Creation, I will not say 
upon the masses, but upon the most accomplished 
and the most intelligent of English listeners, were 
it to be performed in Italian instead of in the lan- 
guage which is all but innate to those whose en- 
trance into life was welcomed by its words ! So 
strongly and so thoroughly do we feel the benefit to 
these works of their English presentation, that we 
even condone the faulty utterance of our vernacular 
by foreign singers, to whom, occasionally, the parts 
are assigned. We are unmoved by its comicality, 
and we are aware only of the lawful wedlock be- 
tween the musician's ideas and the sentiments they 
were designed to embody. How monstrous is it, 
then, that a different rule should prevail at Covent 
Garden Theatre from that which works with ad- 
mirable effect at Exeter Hall ; and that while in the 
latter the masterpieces which have been set to foreign 
words are shown to be beautiful since made to be 
intelligible, in the former the works of equal esteem 
in another style are impaired by traduction into a 
language which is uncongenial to most of the singers, 
and incomprehensible to nearly all of the audience. 
Why should the compositions to German words by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Weber, and those to 
French words by Gliick, Cherubini, Auber, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Gounod, and Verdi — nay, even 
those to English words by Weber and Balfe — be de- 
nied the inestimable advantage which is accorded, as 
a matter of right and reason, to those by Haydn and 
Mendelssohn ? 

In operatic Italianisation there are grounds of 
complaint still more cogent than have yet been set 
forth. For instance, the wordmongers — higher defi- 
nition may not be applied to them — to whom the 
most delicate and most difficult task of translation is, 
for the most part confided, appear to have such en- 
tire disregard of its great responsibility, such utter 
ignorance of the meaning of the original, and such 
total unfitness for the duty they undertake, that 
they not only place syllables of different vowel 
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sounds to emphatic notes from those to which these 
notes were set, and so materially affect the mechanism 
of vocal production, but they vary the construction 
of their sentences so as to distort either the verbal 
sense or the musical phrasing, and they not rarely 
substitute other and even contrary meaning for 
those to which music of pointed significance and 
careful expression has been written. An example of 
this last, which would be amusing were it not offen- 
sive, occurs in the duet of Pizarro and Rokko in 
Fidelio, where the gaoler, having asked what is the 
important task with which he is to be entrusted, the 
music abruptly modulates into the key of F sharp 
minor, the inverted harmony of the dominant 7th 
is exceptionally resolved upon an inversion of the 
chord of the prepared major 7th of D, and Pizarro 
answers with the singularly harsh melodious pro- 
gression from C sharp down to D, to give full sig- 
nificance to the malignity he feels and the horror 
he must excite in pronouncing the word " Morden," 
the sound of which is closely imitated, as the mean- 
ing is exactly represented, by the English word 
" Murder " ; and for this the Italian verbalist has 
substituted "Andrai" (thou shalt go), the broad 
vowel sound of which has the utmost possible un- 
likeness to the impressive mystery of the original, 
and, by the absurd nullity of its meaning, one of 
the most remarkable points of expressive decla- 
mation in the whole opera is rendered a ridiculous 
misapplication of means to an end. Again, in the 
same piece, when the governor has described how 
he will steal into the dungeon of his intended victim, 
and then declares "ein Stoss" (one blow), with a 
breathing point or a moment in which we may 
tremble between hearing of the fell purpose and of 
its expected result, "und er verstumnt" (and he is 
dumb) ; and to the six wonderful burning notes that 
speak these terrible syllables into the very heart 
of the listener, mindless of the intervening rest ex- 
cept to make nonsense worse nonsensical of his own 
diction, the traducer has adopted the words, " Dal 
sen gli strappero ". Not even an Italian could sing 
the passages thus perverted from their sense witli 
the deep meaning Beethoven embodied in them, and 
even in Italian could only hear in them a wanton 
ado about nothing. 

For another instance. It is cruelty to the memory 
of Mozart, of Beethoven, and of Weber, whose 
careers were each a lifelong conflict with the poi- 
sonous influence upon art and nationality of the 
Italian opera, to appropriate, or to misappropriate, to 
the Italian stage the works which they wrote in the 
joy of their hearts and in support of their principles, 
and thus to place them in the front of the enemy's 
battle, and make them fight upon the side they would 
have overthrown ; yet thus it is with the Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, the Zauberflote, Fidelio, and the 
Freischiitz. 

For yet one more instance. The exigencies of 
the Italian stage demand ceaseless music throughout 
a lyrical drama ; but the works just named, and 
many others in the repertory of our theatres for 
misrepresentation, were constructed with a view to 
the alternation of music and speaking, and the 
entire design of the compositions has to be altered to 
suit them to the solely singing requirements. The 
question is not of the superiority of this or that 
form of operatic construction, but of the sacredness 
of a great work of art, and of the indecency of out- 
raging a great man's design. In the department of 



dramatic poetry it has been the practice to purify 
the masterpieces of our stage from the long ac- 
cepted corruption by Dryden, Tate, Cibber, and 
Garrick, and the boast of successive theatrical 
managements to present these works " according to 
the text of Shakspere ; " and the literary world and 
the playgoing public have welcomed this just act of 
homage to the merit of the dramas and the genius 
of their author. It is at least anomalous that, coin- 
cidently with the reign of this spirit of poetical 
justice, there should ride rampant a demon of mu- 
sical spoliation, and that the same public should 
witness the restoration of Shakspere and the dese- 
cration of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. No one 
will dispute that Berlioz, Costa, Balfe, and Arditi, 
are names as honourable as those of the literary 
functionaries above quoted ; but no one can pretend 
that these honourable men have any better right to 
tamper with the greatest models in their own art 
than had the scribes of the last century to make 
their ruthless insertions in the greatest works of the 



And now let me offer one proposition. Amateurs 
may learn what they like, and may be taught how 
they can, for, when they pretend to practise music 
but for amusement, if they be more amused with 
fallacy and folly, it would be intrusive to force 
truth and sense upon them. With artists, however, 
the case is otherwise, since music ought to be to 
them as much the object of life as the means of 
livelihood ; and if they have hitherto been misled by 
the practice of the age, it is a duty to point out to 
the rising generation the path of error, and to ex- 
hort them to walk in the road of reason. The vo- 
cation of English singers is, in the highest rank, to 
sing oratorios, which are always in English, and, in 
the successive lower grades, to sing translated 
foreign or original English compositions. The study 
of Italian songs does nothing whatever to fit them 
for this vocation by enabling them to pronounce the 
words, or to interpret the music of these works, 
from the grandest to the lightest, from the oratorio 
to the ballad. Nobody whatever wants to hear 
Italian songs from the lips of English singers, or 
cares for them in any respect but as vehicles for the 
exhibition of foreign celebrities who are engaged 
from year to year at our opera houses. Every En- 
glish singer that holds the highest ground in general 
esteem, has gained this standing by singing English. 
So it is with Madame Sainton-Dolby, with Miss 
Louisa Pyne, with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
with Mr. Sims Reeves, and with Mr. Santley ; and 
if some of them are, or have been, admitted among 
the natives of all other countries to sing on the 
Italian stage, it is their performances in their own 
language that command the high respect they enjoy, 
and that have been their credentials for entrance 
into those motley assemblies. I could name more 
than one example of our countrymen and women 
who have cast their lot among the so regarded 
Italians, and have never obtained any firm footing 
with the world at large, nor received the best con- 
sideration in their false position. My proposition is, 
then, that rising vocalists waste not their best years 
and their best energies in the study of music and 
words that can be of no possible avail to them for 
technical training or popular advancement, but that 
they devote themselves to the practice of works in 
the language which it is their duty to ennoble, by 
freeing it from the vulgarisms of mispronunciation, 
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and •which they will find, and may prove to be, 
better susceptible of musical expression than any 
which is not next to intuitive in themselves and 
their hearers. 



FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
At length -we have a life of this popular com- 
poser, which will be read with much interest, al- 
though we must warn all the admirers of his music 
that, in the two volumes now given to the English 
public, little will be found to enchain the attention 
even of the most enthusiastic, as the characteristic 
letters of Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
have done. Schubert's, indeed, was an uneventful 
life ; and, accustomed as we are to associate the 
man with his works, we cannot but wonder how 
those ideal creations, which axe now rapidly making 
their way to enduring fame, could have been thrown 
off by one who, according to his biographer, had 
" a round and puffy face, low forehead, and project- 
ing lips," and who liked good wine so well, that he 
would occasionally "overshoot the mark, and then 
either become boisterous and violent, or, when the 
wine had completely fuddled him, slink off to a 
corner, where not a syllable, in his maudlin state, 
could be got from him." True, indeed, he was a 
disappointed man ; and probably turned his back 
upon a world which had neglected to acknowledge 
him according to his real worth ; but, although this 
may account for his never taking a sufficiently pro- 
minent place amongst the great artists of his day, it 
is difficult to imagine that, with a genius so pro- 
found, he should seek excitement in wine to such an 
extent as actually to shorten his life. There can be 
little question that the influence of Beethoven upon 
the musical world during the most vigorous part of 
Schubert's career, had a powerful effect in retarding 
the recognition of the younger composer's claims to 
notice ; and although Schubert's veneration for the 
great master effectually prevented any feeling of 
jealousy from springing up in his mind, the fame of 
so powerful a rival may have cast a lasting shadow 
over his path, which he would scarcely, perhaps, 
admit, even to himself. 

Like all great men, Schubert showed a wonderful 
aptitude, in very early life, for the art of -which he 
was destined to become so distinguished an orna- 
ment. Michael Holzer, choir-master in Lichtenthal, 
to whom he was sent for singing lessons, often de- 
clared, with tears in his eyes, that he never had such 
a pupil. " If ever I wished to teach him anything 
new," he used to say, "I found he had already 
mastered it ; consequently I cannot be said, honestly, 
to have given him any lessons at all. I merely 
amused myself, and looked at my pupil with mute 
astonishment." When Holzer heard him extempo- 
rise on a given subject, he would exclaim, in rapture, 
" He has harmony at his fingers' ends." His predi- 
lection for Beethoven was already most conspicuous ; 
and it is related that when this composer's name was 
mentioned, "his eye began to brighten, and his 
features to light up with animation." At thirteen 
yeara of age he displayed decided genius for com- 
position ; and sonatas, masses, songs, operas, and 
even symphonies were produced, only to be dis- 
carded as mere sketches and exercises — a wholesome 
practice, which we should be rejoiced to see more 
extensively followed. His ear was most acute, and 
he was instantly aware of the slightest error in the 
performance of music. His own stringed quartetts 



were often tried at his father's house on Sunday 
afternoons, when Schubert the elder played the 
violoncello, his three sons, Ferdinand, Ignaz, and 
Franz, taking respectively the first and second 
violin, and tenor. " If the smallest mistake were 
made," we are told, Franz "looked at the offender 
smilingly, sometimes sternly. If the father made 
a blunder, he passed over the mistake the first time ; 
but if it occurred again, he would smile and say, 
quite timidly, ' Father, there must be a mistake 
somewhere' — a hint always accepted without con- 
tradiction." In as far as lessons in composition 
could be of any service to one who was overflowing 
with ideas which appeared spontaneously to shape 
themselves into due form and proportion, there can 
be no doubt that Antonio Salieri, who was for some 
time Schubert's instructor, exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence upon his ripening powers. At first we hear 
that Salieri handed him over to Ruczizka for lessons 
in thorough-bass ; but, when these lessons began, it 
is related " the old farce was re-enacted, for the 
master pronounced his pupil omniscient. ' He has 
learned everything,' said he, ' and God has been his 
teacher.' " The result was that Schubert was placed 
entirely under Salieri, who became warmly attached 
to his young pupil. We find that it was in the 
year 1816 that the "Erl-King" was written, the 
song being twice set by Schubert ; the second time 
with the triplet accompaniment, a proof that the 
after-thoughts, even of the greatest writers, are 
often the best. When it was first sung in private, 
we are told, the hearers " made wry faces, and 
smiled incredulously at the passage, ' Mein Vater, 
jetzt f asst er mich an ; ' whereupon Ruczizka under- 
took to clear up the mystery and explain the 
discords." Let us be thankful that "wry faces" 
have small effect upon genius, and that, con- 
sequently, an " Erl-King," carefully tamed down 
for the benefit of fastidious ears, did not displace 
the original. As Schubert's fame in Germany was 
essentially that of a song writer, and the " Erl- 
King" may be said almost to have founded his 
reputation, the history of this composition is in- 
teresting. It appears that it was not sung in public 
until 1820, when it was given at one of the evening 
entertainments of the so-called small " Musik- 
verein," on which occasion the composer himself 
was introduced to the public. Although brilliantly 
received, however, no publisher could be found bold 
enough to print it ; both Diabelli and Haslinger re- 
fusing to publish it, even if it were offered as a 
gift. The expenses, therefore, were defrayed by 
subscription, a certain number of Schubert's ad- 
mirers putting down their names as subscribers for 
a hundred copies, and Diabelli undertaking to sell 
the song on commission. Thus this great dramatic 
composition was hustled into the world to help in 
making the fortunes of those who would not under- 
take even the expense of engraving the work upon 
speculation. When Rossini was carrying everything 
before him, and Italian music so far intoxicated the 
opera-going public as to destroy whatever love ever 
existed for German art, it could scarcely be expected 
that Schubert should be able to bear up against an 
influence so fatal to his cherished hopes of becoming 
a great operatic composer ; yet it is characteristic of 
his truly artistic nature that he always fully appre- 
ciated the merits of his brilliant rival, although he 
could have little sympathy with his style. "A 
short time since," he says, in a letter, " we had 
Rossini's Othello. All that our Radichi executed 



